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FOREWORD 


Communion  tokens,  having  fallen  into  almost  gen- 
eral disuse  within  the  last  century,  are  virtually 
unknown  to  laymen  and  to  many  of  the  clergy  in 
the  very  churches  which  once  regarded  them  as 
essential  to  the  celebration  of  the  communion  sac- 
rament. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  for  the 
same  reasons  American  numismatists  long  permit- 
ted the  series  to  go  uncollected  and  unstudied. 
However,  in  recent  years  these  tokens  have  ap- 
peared on  the  market  with  considerable  frequency, 
and  the  number  of  private  and  public  collections 
indicates  a new  interest  in  these  little  pieces. 

This  interest,  coupled  with  the  obscurity  of  much 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  an  earlier  edition  of  this  bibliography. 
Estimate  of  the  demand  for  such  work  proved  to 
be  too  modest,  and  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted; 
preparation  of  a new  edition  has  permitted  inclusion 
of  references  unknown  to  the  compiler  when  the 
earlier  edition  was  printed  or  which  have  appeared 
since,  as  well  as  the  correction  of  minor  errors  in 
the  origined. 

The  collector  who  seeks  to  learn  something  of  the 
origin  and  use  of  communion  tokens  usually  finds 
it  an  easier  matter  to  acquire  new  specimens  than 
to  locate  catalogues  which  will  aid  his  studies. 
Literature  dealing  with  the  series  is  not  extensive, 
as  such  things  go,  and  many  of  the  works  are 
out  of  print;  thus  the  student  has  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing what  references  exist.  Two  good  bibliographies, 
the  work  of  Hill  and  of  Kerr  and  Lockie,  are  not 
readily  accessible  to  collectors  in  the  United  States, 
and  bibliographical  notes  to  various  numismatic 
texts  invariably  are  limited  in  scope.  No  list  was 
found  to  indicate  which  references  pertain  to  the 
tokens  of  a particular  country  or  religious  denomin- 
ation. The  present  compiler  has  attempted  to  bring 
together  all  numismatic  references  in  a form  useful 
to  American  collectors  and  to  supply  certain  biblio- 
graphical data  not  found  elsewhere. 

It  is  thought  desirable,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  numismatist  whose  personal  tradition  is  neither 
Scottish  nor  Presbyterian,  to  begin  the  compilation 
with  a brief  explanation  of  when,  where  and  why 
the  tokens  were  used.  This  is  at  best  only  a cursory 
introduction  to  the  exhaustive  accounts  to  be  read 
in  various  authoritative  texts  to  which  the  serious 
student  will  turn,  and  not  a substitute  for  them. 

The  bibliography  proper  is  in  two  parts,  the  first 
being  a numbered  list  of  titles,  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  the  names  of  their  authors,  and 
containing  every  numismatic  reference  which  has 
come  to  the  compiler’s  attention.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  be  selective,  except  to  exclude  the 
many  incidental  references  to  tokens  which  occur 
in  works  devoted  primarily  to  matters  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  or  to  other  subjects;  these  are  without 
numismatic  interest  and  their  inclusion  would  merely 
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expand  the  list  to  the  point  of  confusion.  In  some 
instances  brief  notes  have  been  appended  to  items 
to  indicate  those  which  have  especial  utility  for 
collectors. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bibliography  is  a division 
of  references  along  geographical  lines,  with  appro- 
priate items  indicated  by  author  and  number;  where 
items  treat  of  the  tokens  of  a particular  religious 
denomination,  they  are  so  indicated.  Since  this 
section  is  intended  to  point  out  which  works  are 
most  useful  to  the  numismatist,  certain  items  in- 
cluded in  the  first  section,  being  general  in  character, 
are  omitted  from  the  geographical  list. 

The  comment  which  concluded  the  former  edition 
expressed  a hope  that  further  research  would  re- 
sult in  the  appearance  of  new  catalogues,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  data  which  otherwise  might  be  lost. 
In  the  intervening  years,  a number  of  works  have 
been  published  which  require  revision  of  these  earlier 
suggestions;  the  remaining  gaps  in  the  literature 
have  been  noted  in  the  concluding  note. 

Acknowledgment  was  previously  made  of  the  help 
which  the  compiler  received  from  a number  of  per- 
sons, whose  contributions  to  the  earlier  edition 
are,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  present  version;  and 
the  generous  help  of  many  others  has  made  possible 
this  revision.  Those  who  have  called  attention  to 
additional  references,  or  who  have  suggested 
changes  in  the  text,  are  Dr.  T.  S.  Agnew,  Newry, 
Northern  Ireland;  Miss  Agnes  Bedlantine,  Pittsburgh- 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary;  F.  J.  Bingen,  Capelle 
a/d  Ijssel,  Netherlands;  Fred  Bowman,  Lachine, 
Quebec;  Elston  G.  Bradfield,  Chicago;  Jack  F.  Burns, 
Pittsburgh;  Major  Sheldon  S.  Carroll,  London,  On- 
tario; Rev.  H.  S.  Copinger,  S.  S.  F.,  Cambridge, 
England;  James  J.  Curto,  Detroit;  Richard  T.  Foley, 
Pittsburgh;  R.  M.  Greig,  Tranmere,  South  Australia; 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hare,  Western  Theologiced  Seminary, 
Pittsburgh;  Dr.  S.  Harris  Johnson  III,  Pittsburgh; 
Robert  Kerr,  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Leighty,  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.;  Howard  Linecar,  London,  England;  R.  S.  Mac- 
Lean,  East  Kilbride,  Scotland;  Geoffrey  H.  North, 
The  American  Numismatic  Society;  Capt.  M.  B. 
Orr,  Mesa,  Ariz.;  Oliver  Keith  Rumbel,  Mission, 
Texas;  Dr.  T.  H.  Spence,  Jr.,  Montreat,  N.  C.; 
Rev.  Reid  Stewart,  Indiana,  Pa.;J.J.W.  A.  Wijchers, 
Amsterdam;  and  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Anderson,  Guy 
S.  Klett  and  William  Miller,  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society,  Philadelphia.  To  all  of  these  I am 
greatly  indebted,  and  again  I acknowledge  the  kind 
encouragement  of  my  pastor  and  friend.  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius S.  Thomas  of  Pittsburgh. 

William  W.  Woodside 

Carnegie  Museum 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
May,  1971 
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I.  NOTES 


a.  History 


Tokens  were  used  by  many  Protestant  churches 
in  Europe  to  insure  that  no  unworthy  person  would 
be  admitted  to  communion.  John  Calvin  had  sug- 
gested that  they  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  their  use  is  recorded  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  as  early  as  1560.  In  the  following  year, 
Calvin  urged  their  use  at  Geneva,  but  apparently 
his  advice  was  not  followed  until  1605.  The  Dutch 
issued  tokens,  at  Amsterdam,  at  least  as  early  as 
1586. 

In  England  the  use  of  tokens  is  said  to  date  from 
the  reign  of  Mary  I,  at  which  time  the  authorities 
found  it  useful  to  know  who  did  or  did  not  conform 
to  the  legal  form  of  worship  of  the  state  church. 
Some  English  churches  of  the  16th  century  had  the 
custom  of  "selling  the  communion”;  for  example, 
at  St.  Savior’s  Church,  Southwark,  in  1596  no  less 
than  2,000  tokens  were  sold  at  two  pence  half- 
penny. Brook  (10)  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  use  of  tokens  in  other  English  churches,  to 
which  the  student  is  referred. 

Roman  Catholic  churches  undoubtedly  employed 
tokens  in  connection  with  the  communion,  but  in 
France  they  appear  to  have  been  given  only  to  the 
clergy  (see  section  I,  d below).  According  to  Brook, 
in  various  countries  certificates  or  tokens  were  given 
to  all  who  attended  the  communion  mass;  however, 
this  distribution  took  place  after  the  service  rather 
than  before,  and  so  was  unrelated  to  admission  to 
the  service. 

It  was  in  Scotland,  however,  that  the  tokens  were 
most  widely  used,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
originated  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  that 
country.  For  many  years  it  has  been  stated  that, 
in  addition  to  preventing  the  unworthy  from  attend- 
ing the  communion,  tokens  were  used  for  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  protecting  communicants  from 
betrayed  by  spies  during  the  periods  when  Presby- 
terian churches  were  persecuted  by  the  Crown.  I 
am  informed  by  some  who  have  studied  the  matter 
that  they  can  find  no  record  of  tokens  serving  this 
purpose,  although  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
on  occasion  they  may  have  done  so  adventitiously. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Stuart  kings  were  deter- 
mined to  impose  royal  controls  upon  religious  and 
secular  institutions  alike,  and  the  resulting  perse- 
cution had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  Presby- 
terian church  with  the  common  people.  Although 
the  Scottish  Reformation  was  effected  by  action  of 
the  Parliament  in  1560,  James  VI  followed  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne  with  the  first  of 
many  attempts  to  restore  the  Episcopalian  system, 
initially  by  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  was  identified  with  the 
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rights  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  opposition 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  was  repugnant  to 
monarchs  who  insisted  upon  the  "divine  right  of 
kings.” 

Charles  I continued  his  father’s  repression  with 
legislation  designed  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  Church 
with  the  English;  the  law  forbade,  under  severe 
penalties,  services  other  than  those  of  the  Estab- 
lished (i.e..  Episcopal)  Church.  Thousands  of  Scots 
signed  a protest,  called  the  National  Covenant, 
in  1637,  and  the  royal  regulations  were  never  fully 
effective  since  the  Scottish  people  found  ways  to 
worship  in  their  own  fashion  although  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  support  the  state  church. 
The  conflict  continued,  with  brief  interludes,  through 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II  and  ended 
only  with  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688, 
and  the  Establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  faith 
as  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1690.  For  a period 
of  about  50  years,  nonconformists  met  with  military 
violence  and  judicial  severity  and  were  subjected 
to  confiscation  of  their  property,  imprisonment  and 
even  to  torture  and  expatriation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions were  forced  to  hold  "conventicles”  in  remote 
glens  or  other  secluded  places  and  to  celebrate  the 
communion  only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals.  When 
the  struggle  between  church  and  state  at  last  came 
to  an  end,  the  use  of  the  token  was  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  Scottish  communion  observance 
and  continued  long  afterward.  Scots,  both  lay  and 
clergy,  carried  the  tradition  and  the  actual  tokens 
with  them  as  they  emigrated  to  newer  lands.  Thus, 
in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  the  initial  use  of  tokens  is  believed  to  have 
involved  pieces  brought  from  Scotland.  Tenney  (89) 
gives  a detailed  account  of  this  "migration  of  tokens.” 

When  Brook  wrote,  in  1907,  tokens  were  still 
employed  by  many  rural  congregations  in  Scotland, 
although  they  had  been  supplanted  by  cards  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  their  use  has  declined  further 
since  then.  In  America  the  majority  of  Presbyterian 
churches  abandoned  the  practice  of  using  tokens 
even  earlier;  however,  there  were  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions. The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
still  employs  tokens  in  congregations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  do  the  Secession  Churches 
and  a few  other  Presbyterian  groups.  Greig  (39) 
says  that  metal  tokens  are  still  in  use  by  some 
congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  East- 
ern Australia.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  in 
recent  years,  a number  of  churches  have  issued 
tokens  — either  replicas  of  early  pieces  or  of  wholly 
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new  design  — in  commemoration  of  centennials  and 
other  anniversaries. 
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b.  The  Tokens 


Communion  tokens  are  commonly  made  of  lead 
or  pewter,  and  this  was  the  invariable  rule  in  the 
earlier  periods,  but  more  modem  examples  have 
been  composed  of  brass,  copper,  aluminum,  silver, 
ivory  and  other  materials.  In  form,  the  tokens  are 
of  many  shapes,  round,  square,  oblong,  oval,  heart- 
shaped,  etc.,  and  vary  greatly  in  size  and  thickness. 


The  early  tokens  are  simple  in  design,  those  of 
the  Covenanters  bearing  such  legends  as  'T  am 
ye  bred  of  lyfe”,  "I  am  the  way”,  "give  me  thy 
hart”  and  "holines  to  the  lord”,  without  identifica- 
tion of  the  congregation  or  its  location.  Other  early 
tokens  carry  the  initial  or  abbreviated  name  of  the 
town  or  church,  the  initials  of  the  minister  preceded 
by  "M”  or  "Mr”  to  represent  his  title,  amd  a date, 
or  any  combination  of  the  three.  The  date  may 
refer  to  the  organization  of  the  congregation,  to  the 
installation  of  the  minister,  or  merely  to  the  year 
in  which  the  particular  type  of  token  was  first  used. 


In  this  period  tokens  usually  were  of  local  manu- 
facture, produced  by  a smith  or  other  artisan  under 
the  supervision  of  a committee  of  elders.  Generally, 
the  tokens  were  the  personal  property  of  the  minister, 
and  were  retained  by  him  for  use  by  his  new  congre- 
gation if  he  moved  to  another  church,  emigrated, 
or  assumed  charge  of  a mission,  quite  without  regard 
to  the  device  or  legend  which  appeared  on  them. 

Subsequently,  in  the  late  18th  century,  tokens  came 
to  be  manufactured  by  commercial  die  sinkers,  who 
were  able  to  strike  pieces  which  were  elaborate  and 
often  very  attractive  in  design.  Some,  indeed,  are 
equal  in  beauty  and  workmanship  to  any  other 
series  of  private  tokens,  and  superior  to  the  products 
of  many  contemporary  governmental  mints.  Tjqjes 
now  include  the  communion  table  with  chalice  and 
paten  of  bread,  a burning  bush,  a saltire  cross, 
the  arms  of  a city,  and  representations  of  churches. 
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The  name  of  the  church  or  of  the  town  is  given 
in  full  and  sometimes  that  of  the  minister  as  well, 
with  other  legends,  quoted  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
refer  to  the  sacramental  supper.  Among  the  latter, 
the  more  common  are  "This  Do  in  Remembrance 
of  Me”,  "Nec  Tamen  Consumebatur”  (used  in  con- 
junction with  the  burning  bush),  and  "But  Let  a 
Man  Examine  Himself’.  The  die  sinkers  also  pre- 
pared certain  types  of  tokens  which  bore  no  local 
designations;  congregations  unable  to  afford  the 
expense  of  dies  of  their  own  could  purchase  and  use 
these  stock  tokens. 
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c.  Presbyterian  Usages 


Because  of  their  association  with  the  sacrament, 
tokens  often  were  considered  to  be  objects  of  san- 
ctity, not  to  be  profeined  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  unbelievers.  Some  early  Scottish  congregations, 
finding  it  necessary  to  secure  tokens  of  a new  type, 
would  direct  a committee  of  elders  to  supervise 
the  melting,  burial  or  other  destruction  of  the  re- 
maining tokens  of  the  former  type.  Later  congrega- 
tions seem  to  have  been  less  concerned,  and,  when 
tokens  no  longer  were  used,  or  if  the  congregation 
was  dissolved,  the  remaining  tokens  were  retained 
by  individual  members  as  mementos. 

While  the  foregoing  observations  refer  to  the 
Scottish  series  in  particular,  they  apply  in  general 
to  the  tokens  of  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  well. 
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Presbyterian  churches  are  organized  in  a form  of 
government  which  they  believe  to  be  that  of  the 
earliest  Christian  churches.  Each  congregation 
chooses  its  own  minister,  who  is  an  ordained  clergy- 
man, and  elects  from  its  own  number  several  ruling 
elders,  who  must  be  ordained  before  taking  office. 
The  minister  and  the  elders  together  form  the 
Session,  and  collectively  hold  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  congregation;  neither  may  act  sep- 
arately. The  Session  has  power  to  admit  and  to 
expel  members;  its  members  serve  the  communion. 
Individued  Sessions  send  elected  delegates  to  Pres- 
byteries, Synods  and  Assemblies.  This  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  given  the  church  its  name,  for  the 
terms  "elder”  and  "presb3der”  are  almost  synon- 
omous. 

The  Presbyterian  communion  service,  like  that  of 
all  Christian  churches,  commemorates  the  Last 
Supper  by  the  sacramental  service  of  bread  and 
wine,  thus  compl3dng  with  the  New  Testament  in- 
junction, "This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me”.  There 
are  notable  differences,  however,  between  the  prac- 
tices and  beliefs  of  Presbyterians  and  those  of  a 
number  of  other  Christian  churches.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  some  others  hold  that,  by  the 
act  of  consecration  in  the  mass,  the  bread  and  wine 
are  mystically  transformed  into  the  actual  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Presbyteriems,  in  common  with 
many  Protestant  churches,  consider  that  these  ele- 
ments are  merely  symbolic  of  Christ’s  body  and 
blood,  and  are  not  so  transformed.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  churches,  the  bread  is  received 
both  by  the  priest  and  by  the  other  communicants, 
whereas  only  the  priest  partakes  of  the  wine.  The 
Presbyterian  practice  is  to  serve  both  elements  to 
all  communicants. 

In  many  churches,  the  elements  are  served  to 
communicants  who  come  forward  to  kneel  at  a 
low  ran  before  the  altar.  Nearly  aU  Presbyterian 
congregations  remain  seated  in  the  pews  during 
the  communion  service;  the  elements,  after  con- 
secration, are  delivered  by  the  minister  to  the 
elders,  and  they  in  turn  serve  the  people.  It  is 
also  the  prevailing  custom  of  most  congregations 
to  "invite  to  the  Lord’s  Table”  all  who  are  present 
and  who  profess  the  tenets  of  any  evangelical  church, 
regardless  of  their  membership  in  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  body  there  represented. 

During  earlier  days,  the  communion  service  of 
Presbyterian  congregations  differed  widely  from  that 
of  many  other  Protestant  denominations,  and  it  is 
with  those  times  that  the  use  of  tokens  was  most 
closely  associated.  The  sacrament  of  communion 
formerly  was  celebrated  once,  or  at  most  twice  a 
year,  whereas  today  it  is  more  usual  to  hold  services 
quarterly.  Communicants  must  have  attended  a 
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preparatory  service,  held  a few  days  prior  to  the 
communion,  at  which  time  they  received  tokens, 
provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Session  (viz., 
the  minister  and  the  elders)  their  piety  was  such  as 
to  entitle  them  to  receive  communion.  Strangers, 
or  members  previously  infrequent  in  attendance, 
could  establish  their  qualifications  by  submitting 
to  an  oral  examination  administered  by  the  Session 
and  based  upon  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Apostles’  Creed  and  the  shorter  Catechism.  The 
Session  also  had  the  right  to  exclude  persons  from 
the  communion  on  the  basis  of  public  conduct  or 
for  other  reasons. 

At  the  Communion  service,  tables  were  set  up 
in  the  front  of  the  church  covered  with  specially 
prepared  linens,  and  on  these  were  placed  the 
chalice  (or  "common  cup”)  of  wine  and  the  patens 
of  bread.  Communicants  took  their  places  at  the 
table  in  groups,  according  to  the  "table  number” 
assigned  to  them,  which  number  often  was  stamped 
on  the  token.  Frequently,  a low  paling  fence  was 
placed  before  the  tables,  and  as  the  communicants 
came  forward  they  surrendered  their  tokens  to 
elders  stationed  there  for  that  purpose.  The  elements 
were  then  administered  by  the  pastor  and  the 
elders.  The  number  seated  at  "a  table”  varied 
greatly,  from  as  few  as  twelve  to  upwards  of  forty; 
and  in  the  Scottish  church,  communion  services 
held  in  the  open  air  had  many  more  at  each  "table”. 


This  form  of  service  has  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse  in  America,  and  most  Presbyterians 
would  today  find  it  quite  strange.  However,  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  commonly  serves 
the  communion  elements  at  tables,  which  frequently 
are  "fenced”,  and  makes  use  of  tokens;  it  is  also 
their  custom  to  exclude  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Ireland  or  Scotland. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  Presbyterian  usage, 
the  function  of  the  token  was  simply  that  of  a 
ticket,  and,  indeed,  the  words  "token”  and  "ticket” 
are  used  interchangeably  in  early  church  records. 
None  the  less,  despite  the  simplicity  of  their  purpose, 
the  connection  of  the  tokens  with  the  sacramental 
service,  or  their  identification  with  particular  con- 
gregations has  caused  them  to  be  treasured  as 
mementos.  Thus  many  examples  have  been  saved 
from  being  lost  or  discarded. 

Descriptions  of  Presbyterian  communion  services 
in  various  countries  are  to  be  found  in  several 
numismatic  works,  especially  in  Brook  (10),  Mac- 
Lennan  (62),  Milne  (68),  Tenney  (89),  and  Warner 
(92).  Of  particular  interest  are  the  account  of  early 
Scottish  services  given  by  MacLean  (61),  and  the 
summary  of  the  subject  by  Greig  (37). 

Those  who  wish  to  trace  the  historical  development 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  with  their  numerous 
separations  and  unions,  should  consult  A Brief 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  Lefferts  A.  Loetsc- 
her  (The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1958), 
and  Why  a Presbyterian  Church?  by  Cleland  B. 
McAfee  and  Eliot  Porter,  (Presbyterian  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  Philadelphia,  1930).  Two  in- 
teresting and  useful  charts  of  the  Scottish  and 
American  Presbyterian  churches  wUl  be  found  in 
Christian  Unity,  Its  History  and  Challenge,  by 
Gains  Jackson  Slosser,  (Dutton,  New  York,  1929). 


d.  Non-Presbyterian  Tokens 


As  will  be  noted  in  Section  III,  Scottish  Protestant 
churches  other  than  the  Presbyterian  denominations 
also  used  communion  tokens.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  the  Established 
Church  during  some  periods  of  Presbyterian  sup- 
pression; smaller  series  belong  to  the  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational and  Methodist  Churches.  In  aU  of  these 
the  token  was  used  to  secure  admission  to  the 
communion,  as  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  but 
unlike  the  Presbyterian  tokens  these  pieces  seem 
not  to  have  "migrated”  to  other  countries.  On  the 
Continent,  there  were  Lutheran  congregations  and 
other  Protestant  groups  not  subscribing  to  a pres- 
byterian  form  of  government  and  worship  which 
used  tokens.  These  pieces  apparently  did  not 
"migrate”;  but  some  of  the  affiliated  mission 
churches  overseas  had  tokens  of  their  own. 

The  Roman  Catholic  tokens  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent in  purpose  as  well  as  in  type  and  form.  The 
majority  of  the  series  originated  in  France,  where 
they  are  called  mereaux.  These  tokens  or  jetons 
de  presence  were  distributed  to  the  clergy  in  col- 
legiate churches  to  record  their  attendance  at  mass 
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or  other  offices  in  order  that  they  might  claim 
statutory  payments  for  their  services.  Later  tokens 
were  used  in  exchange  for  victuals  or  for  alms. 
A few  pieces  have  been  noted  for  other  countries, 
but  the  series  appears  to  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  the  French  churches. 


e.  Unrelated  Tokens 


Numismatic  and  other  texts  frequently  refer  to 
certain  other  groups  of  tokens  as  supposedly  re- 
lated to  communion  tokens,  although  such  relation- 
ship is  tenuous  in  almost  every  case.  All  of  these, 
excepting  the  Albany  tokens  and  the  Scottish  beg- 
gars’ badges,  are  adequately  treated  by  HiU  (45), 
upon  whose  notes  the  following  is  based;  the  bibli- 
ographical references  which  Hill  appends  to  each 
are  not  included  in  the  present  catalogue,  as  not 
being  truly  germane  to  the  principal  subject. 
Tesserae.  This  name  is  applied  to  a large  variety 
of  tokens  used  in  ancient  times  for  many  non-religious 
purposes  such  as  tickets  of  admission  to  circuses, 
games  and  shows,  or  to  enable  the  holder  to  share 
in  the  distribution  of  grain.  In  early  Christian  times, 
tesserae  sometimes  were  used  as  credentials,  in 
place  of  letters,  and  in  the  B3^antine  period  they 
served  similar  purposes.  The  supposition  that  they 
may  have  been  used  by  the  faithful  in  seeking  ad- 
mission to  religious  gatherings  — which  HiU  does 
not  regard  as  substantiated  — has  led  some  writers 
to  consider  tesserae  as  ancestrally  related  to  com- 
munion tokens.  The  latter  are  so  far  removed  in 
time  from  the  ancient  pieces  that,  whatever  the 
simUarity  in  their  uses,  an  actual  historical  con- 
nection would  seem  impossible. 

Monnaies  des  Innocens  et  des  Fous.  The  French 
term  translates  roughly  as  "Coins  of  the  Simpletons 
and  of  the  Fools”,  and  designates  tokens  issued  in 
connection  with  religious  saturnalia  which  were  held 
in  certain  French  towns  from  the  13th  to  the  17th 
centuries.  (Hill  mentions  Amiens,  Besancon,  Char- 
tres, Laon,  Peronne,  Reims,  Roye,  St.  Quentin  and 
SenUis.)  At  these  fetes,  the  clergy  elected  "bishops”, 
"archbishops”,  "cardinals”  and  even  "popes”  to 
serve  during  the  celebrations,  apparently  in  much 
the  same  way  as  "kings”  rule  over  modern  Mardi 
Gras  festivals.  The  earlier  examples  bear  devices 
relating  to  the  mock  prelates,  with  humorous  legends 
and  rebuses  often  added;  later  varieties  depict 
actual  bishops  or  patron  saints.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  they  were  issued  by  religious  communities, 
such  tokens  have  no  resemblance  to  communion 
tokens. 

Boy  Bishops’  Tokens.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
was  the  custom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  elect  boys 
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to  serve  as  "bishops”  for  a period  of  a week  be- 
ginning upon  St.  Nicholas’  Day.  To  this  event  are 
attributed  some  rare  lead  tokens,  surviving  speci- 
mens of  which  all  are  associated  with  Bury.  In 
addition  to  HUl’s  remarks  on  the  subject,  reference 
should  be  made  to  The  Money  of  the  Boy  Bishop 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  by  J.B.  Caldecott  (In:  Trans- 
actions of  the  International  Numismatic  Congress 
(1936),  London,  1938,  pp.  366-371).  Caldecott  states 
that  the  custom  was  confined  to  this  one  town  in 
England,  but  was  general  on  the  Continent,  where 

it  may  have  been  akin  to  the  monnaies  des  innocens 
et  des  fous.  At  Bury,  however,  no  element  of  bur- 
lesque was  involved,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  to- 
kens may  have  been  distributed  by  the  boy  bishop  on 
his  progresses  or  to  those  who  attended  his 
"masses”.  The  tokens  are  attributed  to  a period 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  to  the  Dissolution,  and 
of  course  are  unrelated  to  the  communion. 

The  Near  East.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Levant, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  some  religious 
communities  from  early  times  issued  token  cur- 
rency for  local  use  as  smedl  change.  This  custom 
continued  in  rather  recent  years,  despite  attempts 
to  suppress  it,  but  appesurs  to  have  had  its  roots 
in  the  commercial  instead  of  the  religious  needs  of 
the  people. 

Albany  Church  Pennies.  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  New  York,  in  1790  authorized 
the  striking  of  1,000  copper  pieces  with  the  words 
"church  penny”,  to  be  exchanged  by  the  treasurer 
with  members  of  the  congregation  "at  the  rate 
of  twelve  for  one  shilling,  in  order  to  add  respect 
to  the  weekly  collections”.  To  this  issue  are  at- 
tributed uniface  copper  tokens  with  this  legend, 
a variety  having  the  letter  "D”  above  the  first 
word.  At  the  time,  coins  circulating  in  the  former 
colonies  were  scarce,  and  copper  currency  consisted 
largely  of  worn  and  counterfeit  British  and  state 
coins,  "bungtown”  tokens,  and  the  like,  which  were 
current  for  only  a fraction  of  their  ostensible  value. 
This  condition  £dso  gave  rise  to  issues  of  paper 
notes,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Schenectady  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Troy.  The  foregoing  note  is  based  upon  The 
Albany  Church  Pennies,  by  Howard  H.  Kurth  (In: 
The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  Vol.  10,  no.  4, 
Chicago,  April,  1944,  pp.  284-288).  The  tokens 
referred  to  are  often  included  in  collections  of  com- 
munion tokens,  but  it  is  apparent  that  such  in- 
clusion is  erroneous.  South  African  cardboard  tokens 
and  paper  notes  of  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  issued 
for  similar  purposes  are  noted  and  illustrated  in 
the  February  20,  1968,  issue  of  Numismatic  News, 
lola,  Wisconsin. 

Scottish  Beggars’  Badges.  "The  growth  of  a large 
class  of  beggars  in  medieval  times  led  to  the  nec- 
essity for  limiting  the  numbers  of  those  officially 
entitled  to  beg  ....  The  Act  (of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, 1424)  forbade  begging  except  by  those  who 
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had  been  given  official  badges,  which  were  to  be 
worn  fixed  to  the  outer  clothing.  Authorities  en- 
titled to  issue  beggars’  badges  were  (a)  the  mag- 
istrates of  the  towns,  (b)  the  kirk-sessions  of  par- 
ishes, and  (c)  the  Sovereign”.  The  quotation  is 
from  Scottish  Beggars’  Badges,  by  Robert  Kerr 
and  J.  R.  Lockie,  (In:  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  XCV  (1961-62) 
at  pp.  291-299),  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
some  parishes  communion  tokens  were  pierced  and 
issued  as  beggars’  badges.  Such  tokens  are  usually 
included  with  collections  of  communion  tokens,  al- 
though, strictly  speeiking,  the  change  in  their  in- 
tended function  should  remove  them  from  that 
category.  Those  interested  in  beggers’  badges  should 
consult  the  work  cited,  which  includes  a biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject. 
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service  from  the  Casquet  of  Poetry  and  Prose  Lit- 
erature (1841). 

(34)  GELIN,  Henri 

Le  Mereau  dans  les  Eglises  Reformes  de  France, 
et  plus  particulierement  dans  cedes  du  Poitou. 
Saint-Maixent,  1891.  124  pp.,  8 plates. 

(35)  GREIG,  R.  M. 

Austreilian  Communion  Tokens  - A Tentative  List. 
In:  Australian  Numismatic  Journal,  Adelaide,  Vol 
II,  no.  2 (April,  1960)  p.  16. 

A descriptive  list  of  56  varieties. 

(36) 

Metal  Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  New  South  Wales 
Presbyterian,  Sydney,  Vol.  XXXIII,  no.  5 (Mar.  13, 
1959),  p.  9,  iUus. 

(37) 

Metal  Communion  Tokens.  In:  Bulletin  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Numismatic  Society,  Sydney,  Vol.  XXIII, 
no.  9 (June,  1959),  pp.  36-39. 

(38) 

Notes  on  the  Australian  Communion  Tokens.  In: 
The  Canadian  Numismatic  Journal,  Canadian  Num- 
ismatic Association,  Vol.  5,  no.  12  (Dec.,  1960), 
p.  565. 

(39) 

One  Token  - Two  Churches.  In:  Austreilian  Numis- 
matic Journal,  Adelaide,  Vol.  17,  no.  1 (Jan.-Mar., 
1966),  p.  72. 

(40) 

The  Story  of  the  Communion  Token.  In:  Australian 
Numismatic  Journal,  Adelaide,  Vol.  17,  no.  2(AprU- 
June,  1966),  pp.  86-98,  Ulus. 

An  excellent  historical  summary  with  emphasis  on 
the  Australian  series. 

(41)  GREIG,  R.  M.,  ROBINSON,  Harry,  and 
WOODSIDE,  W.  W. 

Communion  Tokens  - The  Australian,  New  Zealand 
and  Miscellaneous  Series.  Melbourne,  1964.  40  pp., 
19  plates. 

Describes  148  tokens  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  New  Hebrides,  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies;  plates  are  line  drawings. 


(42)  GROSE,  Dr.  H. 

T okens,  with  special  reference  to  those  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society.  In:  Journal 
of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  Vol.  1. 

(43) HEATLIE,  T.  Watson 

Concerning  Border  Church  Communion  Tokens.  Gal- 
ashiels, 1900.  5 pp. 

(44)  HERDMAN,  E.  F. 

Sacramental  Tokens  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  England.  Morpeth,  1901.  44  pp..  Ulus. 

Catalogues  234  tokens. 

(45)  HILL,  George  S. 

Tokens.  In:  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics 
(ed.  by  James  Hastings),  2nd  ed..  New  York  and 
Edinburgh,  1922,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  357-360. 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  section,  this  work 
by  the  scholarly  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Coins 
and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  exceUent 
summary  of  the  entire  subject,  and  contains  in- 
formation on  tesserae,  monnaies  des  innocens  et 
des  fous,  and  other  collateral  series;  bibliographical 
notes  are  appended  to  each  section. 

(46)  HOURS,  H. 

Mereaux  de  I’eglise  reformee  de  Lyon  en  1682. 
In:  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  de  Numismatique, 
Vol.  16,  no.  1 (Jan.  1961),  p.  8. 

(47)  HULBERT,John 

Scottish  Communion  Tokens.  In:  Coins  and  Medals, 
Croydon,  Surrey,  Vol.  4,  no.  2 (Feb.  1967),  pp. 
96-98,  illus. 

This  brief  note  contains  no  catalogue,  Ulustrates 
only  6 tokens. 

(48)  HYSLOP,  Robert 

Sunderland  Sacramental  Tokens.  Sunderland,  1901. 
24  pp. 

(49)  KERR,  Robert,  and  LAMB,  Rev.  J.  A. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Communion  Tokens.  Edinburgh, 
1947.  16  pp.  inch  6 plates.  Originally  pub.  in: 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land. Vol.  LXXXI  (vol.  IX,  7th  ser.)  (1946-47), 
pp.  1 18-133,  illus. 

Catalogues  67  tokens,  correcting  and  amending 
the  earlier  works  of  Anderson  (2)  and  Dick  (27). 

(50)  KERR,  Robert,  and  LOCKIE,  J.  R. 

Communion  Tokens  of  the  Church  of  Scotland:  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Edinburgh,  1943. 
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98  pp.  Incl.  7 plates.  Originally  pub.  in:  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  LXXVII 
(Vol.  V,  7th  ser.)  ( 1942-43),  pp.  49-146,  illus. 

Catalogues  1323  tokens;  the  work  completes  the 
survey  of  Scottish  tokens  begun  by  Brook  (10). 

(51) 

Communion  Tokens  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh,  1945.  55  pp.  incl.  3 plates.  Originally 
pub.  in:  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  Vol.  LXXIX  (Vol.  VII,  7th  ser.)  (1944- 
45),  pp.  26-80,  illus. 

Catalogues  746  tokens. 

(52) 

Further  Unpublished  Scottish  Communion  Tokens. 
Edinburgh,  1953.  9 pp.,  illus.  Originally  pub.  in: 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
Vol.LXXXVII  (1952-53),  pp.  118-126,  illus. 

Catalogues  77  tokens  of  various  churches;  a bib- 
liography of  3 1 titles  is  included. 

(53)  Unpublished  Communion  Tokens  of  Various 
Scottish  Churches.  Edinburgh,  1950.  19  pp.  incl. 
4 plates.  Originally  pub.  in:  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  LXXXIV 
(Vol.  XII,  7th  ser.)  (1949-50),  pp.  38-56,  illus. 

Catalogues  171  tokens,  correcting  and  amending  the 
work  of  Dick  (27). 

(54) 

Unpublished  Tokens  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh,  1941.  40  pp.  incl.  14  plates.  Origineilly 
pub.  in:  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  Vol.  LXXV  (Vol.  Ill,  7th  ser.)  (1940- 
41),  pp.  144-183,  Ulus. 

CatEilogues  558  tokens;  supplements  and  corrects 
Brook  (10). 

(55)  LANDSBOROUGH,  Rev.  David 

The  Scottish  Communion  and  Communion  Tokens. 
KUmarnock,  1892.  164pp.,  Ulus.  Reprinted  from  the 
Kilmarnock  Standard,  1892. 

(56)  LAUGHLIN,  Ledlie  Irwin 

Pewter  in  America  - Its  Makers  and  Their  Marks. 
Boston,  1940. 

Describes  and  Ulustrates  tokens  of  Hebron,  N.  Y. 
(erroneously  ascribed  to  Connecticut)  of  1807  and 
1824  at  Vol.  I,  p.  45,  and  plate  XXXV,  nos.  236 
and  237. 

(57)  LEE,  Ed.  M. 

Scottish  Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  Numismatist, 
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the  American  Numismatic  Association,  Vol.  46, 
no.  12  (Dec.,  1933),  pp.  767-769,  1 plate. 

(58)  LE  ROUX,  Dr.  Joseph 

Le  MedaUlier  du  Canada  - The  Canadian  Coin  Cab- 
inet. Montreal,  1888.  308  pp..  Ulus. 

Illustrates  103  tokens,  arranged  by  provinces,  as 
follows:  New  Brunswick,  nos.  382-390;  Nova  Scotia, 
nos.  457-468;  Ontario  (Canada  West),  nos.  710-724; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  nos.  358-363;  Quebec,  nos. 
614-625. 

(59)  MACADAM,  W.  I. 

Notice,  with  Analyses,  of  a Series  of  Church  Tokens 
of  Various  Parishes.  Edinburgh,  1880.  5 pp..  Ulus. 
In:  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  Vol.  XIV  (1879-80),  pp.  163-167,  Ulus. 

(60)  MACKINNON,  Rev.  Donald 

The  Scottish  Communion  Token.  A seriesof  9 articles 
published  in  The  Instructor,  the  Youth  Magazine 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1946-47. 

(61)  MAC  LEAN,  R.  S. 

Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  Book  of  Friends  of 
Dunblane  Cathedral,  Dunblane,  Scotland,  Vol.  VIII, 
parti  (1958),  pp.  7-15. 

A splendid  general  article  on  Scottish  communion 
customs  and  tokens  which  should  be  consulted  by 
every  serious  student  of  the  series. 

(62)  MAC  LENNAN,  Rev.  George  A. 

The  Story  of  the  Old  Time  Communion  Service  and 
Worship,  eUso  the  MetaUic  Communion  Token  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  1772-  Mon- 

treal, 1924.  67  pp.  incl.  4 plates. 

Describes  273  tokens. 

(63)  MAC  PHERSON,  Rev.  Ian  P. 

Communion  Tokens  Reintroduced.  In:  Australian 
Numismatic  Journal,  Adelaide,  Vol.  17,  no.  4 (Oct.- 
Dec.,  1966)  pp.  126-127,  Ulus. 

Description  of  production  and  use  of  a new  token  in 
a Canberra  church,  by  its  pastor. 

(64)  MC  LACHLAN,  Robert  WaUace 

Canadian  Communion  Tokens.  A Catalogue  of  Metal 
Sacramental  Tokens  Used  in  the  Different  Pres- 
byterian Churches  in  Canada.  Montreal,  1891.  64  pp. 

Describes  241  tokens. 

(65) 

Annals  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Currency.  In:  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  sect.  II 
(1892),  pp.  33-68. 
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Describes  69  tokens  of  this  province. 

(66)  MC  LEAN,  Archibald 

A Tedk  of  Church  Tokens.  In:  Seaby ’s  Coin  and  Medal 
Bulletin,  London,  no.  397  (July,  1951),  pp.  233- 
235;  no.  398  (July,  1951),  pp.  276-279;  no.  399 
(August,  1951),  pp.  316-319,  Ulus. 

A good  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  U- 
lustrations  of  Covenanter  tokens. 

(67)  MC  RITCHIE,  David  J. 

Communion  Tokens  of  Scotland  and  Canada.  In: 
The  Canadian  Numismatic  Journal,  the  Canadian 
Numismatic  Association,  Vol.  7,  no.  1 (Jzm.  1962), 
pp.  11-13. 

(68)  MILNE,  Rev.  A.  A. 

Communion  Tokens  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Ireland.  Glasgow,  1920.  105pp.,  14plates.  "Three 
hundred  copies  of  this  book  have  been  printed.” 

The  largest  catalogue  of  this  series  describing  818 
tokens. 

(69)  MITCHELL,  Rev.  W.  C. 

Greenock  Church  Tokens.  Greenock,  1903.  11pp., 
Ulus. 

(70)  MURRAY,  Rev.  George 

Donation  of  Tokens,  with  descriptive  list.  In:  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
Vol.  V (May,  1864),  pp.  324-326. 

(71)  ORR,  Capt.  M.  B. 

The  Barbecue  Communion  Token.  In:  Australian 
Numismatic  Journal,  Adelaide,  Vol.  19,  no.  4 (Oct.- 
Dec.,  1969),  pp.  255-256,  Ulus. 

Describes  and  Ulustrates  a token  of  an  old  American 
church. 

(72) 

Brook’s  "Communion  Tokens  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland”  (Simplified).  Mesa,  Ariz.,  1968. 
"100  books  printed.”  40  pp. 

(73) 

Communion  Tokens,  Simplified  - Rev.  Robert  Dick. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  1968.  11  pp. 

(74) 

Communion  Tokens,  Simplified.  - Kerr  & Lockie, 
Kerr&  Lamb.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  1968.  26  pp. 

The  foregoing  three  references  greatly  simplify  lo- 
cation of  tokens  in  the  original  references. 

(75) 

Dayton  Minister  Creates  'Heart’  Communion  Token. 
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In:  Coin  World,  Sidney,  Ohio,  Oct.  15,  1969,  p.  60, 
Ulus. 

(76) 

Scottish  Communion  Tokens  - Three  keys  revealing 
the  secrets  for  attribution.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  1967.  45  pp. 

The  note  foUowing  No.  74  supra  also  applies  here. 

(77)  PAUL,  Rev.  David 

Communion  Tokens  of  the  South-Eastern  Border  of 
Scotland.  In:  Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Natur- 
alists Club,  Vol.  XVI  (1896),  pp.  109-129,  4 plates. 

(78)  DEPETIGNY,  J. 

Mereaux  des  Eglises  Calvinistes.  In:  Revue  Numis- 
matique  Francaise,  Paris,  Vol.  XIX  (1854),  pp.  67- 
80. 

(79)  RAMSAY,  W.  T. 

Communion  Tokens  of  Angus,  Fife,  Kinross,  Kin- 
cardineshire, Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  Clackman- 
nanshire, Aberdeenshire  and  the  Lothians  and  Bor- 
ders. lUustrated  articles  pub.  in  the  People’s  Jour- 
nal, Dundee,  1903-04. 

(80)  ROUYER,  J. 

Mereaux  de  cuivre  frappes  a Paris  . . . pour  I’usage 
des  protestants.  In:  Revue  Numismatique  Francaise, 
Vol.  XI,  3rd  ser.  (1893),  pp.  385-405. 

(81) 

Mereaux  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle.  In:  Revue  Numis- 
matique Francaise.  Vol.  VII,  new  ser.  (1862),  pp. 
481-497. 

(82) 

Notes  pour  servir  a I’etude  des  mereaux.  In:  Revue 
Numismatique  Francaise,  Vol.  XIV  (1849),  pp.  446- 
464. 

(83)  RUMBEL,  Oliver  Keith 

Communion  Tokens  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
the  United  States  of  America  used  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries  - Work  Book.  (Mission, 
Texas),  1949.  12  pp. 

No  text,  but  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  299  tokens 
and  28  cards.  Not  available  for  loan  or  purchse. 

(84)  SCHULTZ  JACOBI,  Dr.  J.C. 

Oud  en  N’ieuw  uit  de  geschiedenis  der  Nederland- 
sche  Luthersche  Kerk.  Rotterdam,  1862. 

(85)  SEE,  Anna  Philips 

Ancient  Pelham  and  the  Oldest  Town  Hall  in  New 
England.  In:  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Magazine,  Vol.  56,  no.  5 (May,  1922),  p.  286. 

Describes  and  illustrates  a token  used  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Congregation  of  Pelham,  Massachusetts. 
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(86)  SHIELLS,  Robert 
The  Story  of  the  Token. 

1st  ed.  - New  York,  1891.  170  pp.,  illus. 

2nd  ed.  - Philadelphia,  Edinburgh,  London,  1902. 
196  pp.,  illus. 

(87)  SUTHERLAND,  Allan 

Scottish  Communion  Tokens.  In:  Numismatic  His- 
tory of  New  Zealand,  Part  III,  Tokens  of  New 
Zealand,  pp.  49-51.  New  Plymouth,  1939. 

Lists  41  tokens,  without  description. 

(88)  TAYLOR,  H.  C. 

Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  Canadian  Numismatic 
Journal,  Canadian  Numismatic  Association,  Vol.  I, 
no.  12  (Dec.,  1956),  pp.  239-243. 

(89)  TENNEY,  Mary  McWhorter 

Communion  Tokens,  Their  Origin,  History  and  Use, 
with  a Treatise  on  the  Relation  of  the  Sacrament 
to  the  Vitality  and  Revivals  of  the  Church.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1936.  195  pp.,  2 plates. 

An  excellent  bibliography  relating  to  the  sacrament 
of  communion,  its  form  of  observance,  etc.  is  in- 
cluded. 

(90)  VAN  SYPESTEYN,  Jhr.  C.  H.  C.  A. 
Penningkunde  geschiedenis  der  Stad  Haarlem.  In: 
Jaarboek  van  het  Kon.  Nederlandsch  Genootschap 
voor  Munt.  - en  Penningkunde,  Amsterdam,  1956, 
pp.  93,  94. 

Describes  2 communion  tokens  of  Haarlem,  of  the 
Nederl.  Hervarmde  Kerk  (1631)andoftheWaalsche 
gemeente  ( 1586) 

(91)  VICKERY,  Edgar  J. 

Communion  Tokens.  In:  Proceedings  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Historical  Society,  Halifax,  Vol.  24  (1938). 
pp.  155-173,  2 plates.  The  paper  originally  was 
read  before  the  Society,  Feb.  11,  1927. 

(92)  WARNER,  Thomas 

Communion  Tokens,  a descriptive  catalogue  of  med- 
als and  tokens  struck  for  the  use  of  communicants 
in  different  branches  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church.  Boston,  1888.  39  pp.,  2 plates.  Originally 
pub.  in:  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  Vol.  22  (1887-88), 
pp.  1-9;  34-39;  62-66;  84-89. 

The  largest  catalogue  of  United  States  tokens, 
listing  196  varieties,  prior  to  Mr.  Rumbel’s  work. 

(93)  WHITELAW,  Rev.  H.  A. 

Communion  Tokens  with  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Those  of  Dumfriesshire.  Dumfries, 
1911,  115  pp.  10  plates,  illus.  "This  edition  is 
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limited  to  170  copies.” 

Originally  pub.  in:  Transactions  of  the  Dumfriesshire 
and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  Vol.  XXIII,  new  ser.  (1911),  pp.  36-126, 
Ulus. 

(94)  WIJCHERS,  J.  J.  W.  A. 

Avondmaalsloodjes.  In  : De  Geuzenpenning,  Am- 
sterdam, 5e  Jaargang,  no.  2 (April,  1955).  pp. 
19-20,  illus. 

The  title  translates  as  "communion  tokens”.  The 
text  is  a discussion  of  the  tokens  of  the  Continent, 
especisdly  of  the  Walloon  and  Luthern  Churches  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Two  Dutch  tokens 
are  illustrated. 

(95)  WILLIAMS,  H.  G. 

Communion  Tokens  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Zealand.  In:  The  Numismatist,  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  Vol.  50,  no.  12  (Dec., 
1937),  pp.  1108-1109. 

An  excerpt  from  a paper  read  before  the  New 
Zealand  Numismatic  Society,  listing  37  tokens  and 
3 cards. 

(96)  WOOD,  L.  Ingleby 

Scottish  Pewter-Ware  and  Pewterers.  Edinburgh, 
1905.  Chapter  XI  is  devoted  to  tokens,  illustrated 
in  2 plates. 

(97)  WOODSIDE,  W.  W. 

Presbyterian  Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  Numis- 
matic Scrapbook  Magazine,  Chicago,  Vol.  23,  no.  7 
(July,  1957)  pp.  1274-1278. 

A paper  read  before  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Numismatic  Society. 

(98) 

Presbyterian  Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  Carnegie 
Magazine,  Pittsburgh,  Vol.  XXXIV,  no.  1 (Jan., 
1960),  pp.  17-19,  Ulus. 

Reprinted  in:  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pewter  Collector’s 
Club  of  America,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Vol.  4,  no.  9 
(Sept.,  1962),  pp.  133-134,  Ulus. 

(99)  WOODSIDE,  W.  W.  and  GREIG,  R.  M. 

The  Hawthorn  Communion  Token  - In:  Numisma, 
Melbourne,  no.  10  (Sept.,  1968),  pp.  153-157,  Ulus. 

Mr.  Greig’s  text  is  supplemented  by  a line  drawing 
of  the  centennial  token  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Hawthorn,  Victoria,  1964. 

(100)  Anonymous 

Communion  Token  Made  of  Lead.  In:  The  Numis- 
matist, The  American  Numismatic  Association,  Vol. 
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9,  no.  12  (Dec.,  1896),  p.  237.  The  same  text  is 
reprinted  without  explanation  in  Vol.  19,  no.  3 
(March,  1906),  p.  87. 


Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  Numismatic  Circular, 
London,  Vol.  XVII,  no.  10  (Oct.,  1909),  columns 
1170-1172.  Lists  150  Scottish  tokens. 


Describes  the  earliest  token  of  Ryegate,  Vermont, 
and  its  use. 

(101)  Anonymous 

Communion  Tokens.  In:  American  Journal  of  Num- 
ismatics, the  American  Numismatic  Society,  Vol. 
26,  no.  3 (1892),  pp.  63-64. 

(102)  Anonymous 

Communion  Tokens  in  the  Presbytery  of  Fordyce. 
In:  The  Banffshire  Journal,  Sept.  13,  1881. 


(109)  Spink  & Son,  Ltd. 

Scottish  Communion  Tokens.  In:  The  Numismatic 
Circular,  London,  Vol.  VII  (1899). 


A priced  list  of  711  tokens  offered  for  sale.  The 
arrgmgement  is  alphabetical  by  place  names,  and 
reference  is  to  columns  rather  than  to  pages. 


A-B  3272 
C-D  3324 
E-F  3374 
G-H  3421 
I-K  3478 


L 3526 
M-P  3567 
Q-S  3614 
T-Y  3668 


(103)  Anonymous 

The  Controversy  over  Communion  Tokens.  In:  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Numismatics,  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  Vol.  43,  no.  1 (1908),  p.  61. 

(104)  Anonymous 

A Relic  of  the  Olden  Time.  In:  The  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian and  Covenanter,  Pittsburgh,  Vol.  XIII, 
no.  10  (October,  1875),  p.  337;  no.  11  (November, 
1875),  p.  371;  Vol.  XVI,  no.  4 (April,  1878),  p.  109. 

These  3 notes  describe  and  illustrate  the  first  token 
used  by  Dr.  John  Cuthbertson  at  the  "Junkin  Tent”, 
Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1792. 

Priced  Lists 

Offerings  of  communion  tokens,  either  in  auction 
sale  catalogues  or  in  dealers’  fixed-price  lists,  rarely 
warrant  inclusion  in  the  literature  because  their 
range  of  varieties  is  usually  so  limited  as  to  be 
of  slight  help  to  the  student  or  the  collector,  while 
price  quotations  soon  become  obsolete.  Occasionally, 
however,  one  encounters  an  offering  which,  because 
of  its  scope  and  its  descriptive  detail,  should  be 
noted.  Five  such  lots  are  noted  below. 

(105)  B.  A.  Seaby,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Communion  Tokens.  In:  Seaby’s  Coin  and 
Medal  Bulletin,  London,  June,  1960,  p.  253.  Lists 
50  varieties. 

(106)  B.  A.  Seaby,  Ltd. 

Communion  Tokens.  In:  Seaby’s  Coin  and  Medal 
Bulletin,  London,  August,  1951,  pp.  304-341.  A 
collection  of  over  1500  tokens,  chiefly  Scottish, 
offered  for  sale  as  a whole;  places  of  origin  are 
listed  in  detail. 

(107)  B.  A.  Seaby,  Ltd. 

Scottish  Communion  Tokens.  In:  Seaby’s  Coin  and 
Medal  Bulletin,  London,  April,  1951,  p.  170.  Lists 
38  tokens. 


III.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  - GEOGRAPHICAL  LIST 


AUSTRALIA 

Greig  (41)  describes  and  illustrates  57  tokens,  pre- 
facing his  catalogue  with  a detailed  discussion  of 
the  use  of  tokens  in  his  country;  his  other  notes 
(35-40)  are  also  useful.  Two  more  modern  tokens 
are  noted  by  MacPherson  (63)  and  by  Woodside 
and  Greig  (99).  Shiells  (86)  describes  two  tokens 
atp.  113. 


(108)  Spink  & Son,  Ltd. 
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CANADA 

Bowman  (8)  is  by  far  the  best  reference,  going  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  earlier  works  by  Mac  Lennan 
(62)  and  Me  Lachlan  (64),  while  suffering  none  of 
their  shortcomings,  nor  those  of  Le  Roux  (58). 
(Credk  (22)  is  a good  article  with  equally  good 
illustrations.  Vickery  (91)  discusses  in  detail  the 
tokens  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  thereby  improves  upon 
Me  Lachlan  (65).  Students  may  also  note  Shiells 
(86),  p.  145  and  plates  V,  VI  and  VIII. 


ENGLAND 

Copinger  (19)  is  an  improvement  upon  the  work 
of  Herdman  (44),  which  hitherto  was  the  largest 
catalogue;  it  suffers,  however,  from  a relatively 
small  number  of  illustrations.  Of  earlier  works, 
students  should  note  that  Dick  (27)  describes  54 
English  tokens  at  nos.  37,  38,  88,  89,  134,  135, 
138,  139,  140,  152,  153,  157,  195,  196,  197,  366, 

471,  472,  473,  479,  482,  516,  612,  622,  623,  624, 

625,  626,  651,  675,  676,  677,  678,  679,  680,  681, 

697,  698,  700,  701,  702,  708,  786,  787,  788,  789, 

797,  820,  837,  847,  848,  849,  850,  and  858.  Hyslop 
(48)  covers  only  tokens  of  Sunderland.  See  also 
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Shiells  (86),  pp.  49-56  and  plate  VII;  and  Tenney 
(89),  pp.  21-23  and  plate  I. 


FRANCE 

Protestant  Tokens:  References  in  French  are 
Delorme  (23),  Fredsess  (30),  Frossard  (32),  Gelin 
(34),  Hours  (46),  de  Petigny  (78)  and  Rouyer  (80); 
in  English,  Shiells  (86),  pp.  87-100,  and  plates 
II,  III,  IV  and  V;  and  Tenney  (89),  pp.  17-20. 

Roman  Catholic  Tokens:  see  Chassaing(  17);  Rouyer 
(81)  and  (82). 
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INDIA 

Woodside  (41)  describes  and  illustrates  eight  tokens 
of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cochin,  Poonah  and  Madras; 
one  of  these  also  is  noted  by  Dick  (27)  as  no. 
951. 


IRELAND 

Milne  (68)  is  the  largest  catalogue.  Dick  (27)  de- 
scribes 12  Irish  tokens  at  nos.  126,  165,  166,  231, 
242,  243,  524,  568,  569,  613,  873  and  974.  See 
also  Buick  (11);  ShieUs  (86),  p.  145  and  Plate 
VII;  and  Tenney  (89),  pp.  53-56  and  Plate  I. 


NETHERLANDS 

No  catalogue  of  the  series  has  been  found.  Brief 
notes,  most  of  which  are  difficult  to  locate  and  all 
of  which  are  in  the  Dutch  language,  are  De  Man 
(24)  and  (25),  Schultz-Jacobi  (84),  Van  Sypesteyn 
(90)  and  Wijchers  (94).  The  series  is  discussed 
by  Shiells  (86),  pp.  101-107  with  illustration  at 
p.  102,  and  by  Tenney  (89),  pp.  57-58.  Woodside 
(41)  describes  and  illustrates  a token  of  Amsterdam 
as  no.  201,  but  both  description  and  illustration  are 
slightly  inaccurate. 


NEW  HEBRIDES 

Woodside  (41)  describes  and  illustrates  three  tokens 
used  in  Aneiteum  and  Efate,  basing  his  notes  in 
part  upon  Mac  Lennan  (62)  at  p.  18. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Robinson  (41)  presents  the  first  useful  catedogue, 
in  which  are  descriptions  of  32  tokens,  completely 
superseding  the  earlier  lists  of  Sutherland  (87) 
and  Williams  (95).  Dick  (27)  describes  one  token 
as  his  no.  46.  Shiells  (86)  mentions  this  series 
atpp.  112-113. 
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SCOTLAND 

(a)  References  to  Geographical  Divisions. 
Aberdeenshire — Ramsay  (79) 

Angus  — Ramsay  (79) 

The  Borders  — Heatlie  (43),  Paul  (77),  Ramsay  (79) 
Clackmannanshire — Ramsay  (79) 

Dumfriesshire  — Whitelaw  (93) 

Fife  — Ramsay  (79) 

Fordyce — Anonymous  (102) 

Greenock  — Mitchell  (29) 

Kincardineshire — Ramsay  (79) 

Kinross — Ramsay  (79) 

Lothian — Ramsay  (79) 

Northern  Counties  — Anderson  (2) 

Perthshire — Ramsay  (79) 

St.  Kilda  — Garside  (33) 

Stirlingshire  — Ramsay  (79) 

Berean  Church  — Dick  (27),  Kerr  and  Lockie  (53) 
Covenanters  — Dick  (27),  Kerr  and  Lockie,  (53), 
Me  Lean (66) 

Established  Church  of  Scotland  — Anderson  (2), 
Brook  (10),  Kerr  and  Lockie  (50),  (52),  (54) 


Free  Church  of  Scotland  — Dick  (27),  Kerr&  Lockie 
(51),  (52) 


' nransQ 
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Free  Presbyterian  Church  — Kerr  & Lockie  (53) 
United  Free  Church  — Kerr  & Lockie  (53) 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  — Dick  (27),  Kerr 
& Lockie  (53) 


Secession  Churches  — Dick  (27),  Kerr  & Lockie 
(52),  (53) 


United  Presbyterian  Church  — Dick  (26),  (27), 
Kerr  & Lockie  (53) 
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(c)  References  to  non-Presbyterian  series 
Baptist  Church  — Kerr  & Lockie  (53) 


Congregational  Church  — Kerr  & Lockie  (53) 
Episcopal  Church  — Anderson  (2),  Dick  (27)  Kerr 
& Lamb  (49),  Kerr  & Lockie  (52) 


Methodist  Church  — Dick  (27),  Kerr  & Lockie  (53) 


(d)  General  References 

Orr  (72),  (73),  (74)  and  (76)  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  in  dealing  with  the  references  in  (b)  and  (c) 
above.  Mac  Lean  (61)  will  reward  careful  perusal, 
and  the  following  should  be  consulted:  Grose  (42); 
Landsborough  (55);  Macadam  (59);  Shiells  (86), 
Chapters  XII,  XIII,  and  XV,  with  illustrations  on 
pp.  20,  22,  62  and  63,  and  plates  VI,  VIII  and  IX; 
Tenney  (89),  pp.  24-52,  plate  I. 

UNITED  STATES 

Warner  (92)  is  the  largest  catalogue  yet  published 
and  generally  available,  with  the  exception  of  the 
restricted  work  of  Rumbel  (83).  Tenney  (89)  has 
an  interesting  group  of  historical  notes  on  the  in- 
troduction and  use  of  tokens  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  as  follows: 
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Alabama 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

New  England 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  (Western  Reserve) 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 


pp.  125-126 
pp.  122-124 
pp.  105-115 
pp.  127-129 
pp.  59-64 
pp.  99-104 
pp.  79-82 
pp.  65-78 
pp.  91-98 

pp.  116-121 

pp.  83-90 


Tokens  of  individual  churches  are  described  by 
Earle  (28),  Laughlin  (56),  Orr  (71)  and  (75),  See 
(85),  and  Anonymous  (100)  and  (104).  See  also 
Shiells  (86),  pp.  160-169,  plates  I,  VI  and  IX.  Note 
that  Warner  (92)  describes  a Roman  Catholic  token 
at  no.  29,  plate  I. 


AFRICA 

Woodside  (41)  describes  and  illustrates  seven  tokens 
of  South  Africa,  Southwest  Africa,  Madeira  and 
Mauritius. 
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EUROPE 

In  addition  to  the  major  series  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  see  also  Wood- 
side  (41)  which  notes  and  illustrates  eight  tokens  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Corfu  (Greece), 
Florence  (Italy),  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Herdman(44) 
also  describes  the  Manx  and  Channel  Islands  tokens 
as  his  nos.  62,  63,  81  and  95. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

Woodside  (41)  describes  and  illustrates  seven  tokens 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  of  Berbice  and 
Demerara,  British  Guiana.  See  also  Mac  Lennan 
(62)  at  p.  18,  and  Shiells  (86),  p.  112,  plate  VI, 
no.  26. 

WEST  INDIES 

Woodside  (41)  describes  and  illustrates  19  tokens 
of  Antigua,  Jamaica,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Vincent.  (Shiells  (86)  gives  extensive  data  on 
the  two  tokens  of  St.  Croix  as  his  nos.  465  and  466, 
at  p.  108. 
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IV.  COMMENT 


Over  a dozen  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
edition  of  this  bibliography  was  published,  and  if 
the  comment  contained  in  it  is  reviewed  it  wUl 
become  apparent  that  some  of  its  material  parts 
no  longer  are  appropriate  or  accurate.  Many  major 
gaps  in  the  literature  have  been  closed  by  the 
diligent  scholarship  of  Messrs.  Bowman,  Copinger, 
Greig,  Mac  Lean,  Orr  and  Robinson,  and  the  short- 
comings of  references  to  tokens  of  Australia,  Canada, 
England  and  New  Zealand  exist  no  longer,  while 
Capt.  Orr’s  "simplifications”  are  most  helpful  in 
dealing  with  the  Scottish  literature. 

Our  earlier  remarks  about  the  Scottish  series 
are  quite  as  valid  today,  and  will  bear  repeating. 
"Fortunately,  the  great  Scottish  series,  comprising 
over  76%  of  the  estimated  total  of  7,000  varieties 
which  have  been  catalogued,  has  been  splendidly 
recorded  and  documented.  The  scholarly  work  of 
Brook,  Dick,  Kerr,  Lamb  and  Lockie  represents  a 
staggering  amount  of  research,  which  not  only 
makes  a great  contribution  to  numismatics  but  will 
serve  as  an  admirable  model  for  those  who  would 
record  the  tokens  of  other  countries.” 

We  have  been  able  to  list  a few  references  to  the 
Netherlands  tokens,  but  this  series,  like  the  French, 
is  badly  in  need  of  a general  catalogue.  Regrettably, 
we  still  are  virtually  without  references  to  the 
tokens  of  Germany  or  of  Switzerland.  Our  former 
statement  that  the  United  States  series  of  com- 
munion tokens  stands  most  in  need  of  research 
still  stands. 

Warner’s  work  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  ar- 
rangement, and  even  Rumbel’s  later  work  falls  far 
short  of  noting  most  varieties.  "The  student  who 
attempts  the  task  of  cataloguing  the  American 


series  has,  at  the  outset,  the  advantage  of  knowing 
that  collections  are  available  upon  which  to  base 
his  research.  With  the  cabinets  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  and  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  together  with  the  collections  held  by  various 
theological  seminaries  and  other  institutions,  as  a 
foundation,  Warner’s  catalogue  could  readily  be 
revised  and  expanded.  Search  of  the  records  of 
various  presbyteries  and  the  cooperation  of  private 
collectors  might  result  in  as  thorough  cataloguing 
and  documentation  as  has  been  accorded  the  Scottish 
tokens.” 

The  need  to  implement  this  suggestion  has  in- 
creased with  the  passage  of  time,  and  is  the  more 
imperative  as  the  traditional  use  of  the  token  in 
the  United  States  slips  farther  into  the  past  and 
may  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  great  body  of  Pres- 
byterians, save  for  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a few  others.  Futher  delay  can  only 
aggravate  the  problem,  and  circumstances  indicate 
that  the  present  time  is  favorable  to  such  a project, 
as  interest  in  communion  tokens  has  seldom  been 
higher  in  this  country,  Australia  and  Canada. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  appropriate  to  repeat  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  first  edition.  "The  purpose  of 
this  bibliography,  then,  is  two-fold:  first,  to  record 
for  the  American  collector  such  literature  as  exists, 
and  second  to  stimulate  in  some  slight  degree  the 
production  of  adequate  records  of  a series  which  is 
unique  in  the  numismatics  ofour  western  civilization. 
As  concerns  the  former,  the  compiler  will  be  happy 
to  be  informed  of  errors  or  omissions  in  his  list. 
As  to  the  second  purpose,  he  can  but  hope  that  the 
interest  of  experienced  numismatists  will  be  aroused 
to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  catalogues  which 
are  so  clearly  needed.” 
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Replica  of  a tray  used  in  Broughshane  Church,  Ireland,  for  collecting 
communion  tokens,  and  lettered  B for  **Broughshane”,  and  E for 
**East”,  indicating  the  appropriate  side  of  the  Church. 
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Communion  cards  of  various  countries;  a later  development  of  the 
communion  token. 


